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LATE  NEWS 


Regulati ona  concerning  the  preparation,  handling,  transporting  and 
sale  of  substitutes  for  natural  milk,  prepared  from  whole  or  nonfat  dry- 
milk  in  the  Federal  District  and  Federal  Territories  of  Mexico,  will  "become 
effective  November  10,  according  to  Ana  M.  Gomez,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Mexico,  D.F.  The  new  regulations  are  intended 
to  determine  sanitary  and  administrative  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  reconstitution,  sale  and  distribution  of  reliquefied  milk  destined 
for  public  sale. 

Death  losses  from  brucellosis  is  causing  some  concern  among  dairymen 
in  the  Peri Ja  District  of  the  State  of  Zulia  in  Venezuela,  according  to 
J.H.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Caracas.    While  the 
death  rate  is  not  considered  alarming,  the  disease  is  widely  distributed 
among  the  cattle  of  this  region,  which  produces  most  of  the  fluid  milk 
for  Maracaibo.    Zulia  also  produces  all  of  Venezuela's  dried  and  condensed 
milks  and  most  of  the  country's  butter.    Unlike  the  other  principal  milk 
producing  areas  of  Venezuela,  no  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  been 
reported  in  this  State. 

Effective  August  12,  the  Office  of  Price  Control,  Republic  of  Panama, 
set  retail  price  ceilings  on  a  number  of  foods,  including  dry  whole  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  fresh  milk,  butter,  vegetable  fats  and  a  number  of  other 
staples,  'according  to  Louis  C.  Nolan,'  American  Embassy,  Panama,  P.  P. 
Price  ceilings  on  dry  whole  milk  range  from  65  to  90  cents  per  1  pound 
can,  depending  upon  brand,  with  comparable'  ceilings  on  larger  sizes.  The 
price  ceiling  on  evaporated  milk  is;. 20  cents  and  ,10  cents  respectively, 
per  lk-2  ounce  and  6  ounce  can,  on  butter  is  77a  cents  per  pound  and 
on  fresh  milk  is  25  cents  per  one -fifth  gallon,  bottle  (about  31  cents  per 
quart), 

(Continued  on  Page  425) 
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WORLD  1952  DBIEX  APFLE  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  DOWNWARD 
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The  1952  dried  apple  production'  in  the  world's  leading  commercial 
producing' countries  is  estimated  at  11/iOO  short  tons  compared  with  12,200 
tons  (revised;  in  1951  and  1Q,400  tons  in  1950.    The  estimate  represents 
only  53  percent  of  the  10-year  (1041-50)  average  of  21,100  tons  and  o2 
percent  of  the      year  '1946-50)  average  of  17.900  tons. 

The  United  States,  according  to  best  Trade  estimates,  will  produce 
about  Q;OOQ  tons  or  8l  percent  of  the  world's  total.     Canada  will  be, 
as  usual,  the  second  largest  with  1,000  tons  or  9  percent  and  Australia 
third  with  BCC  tons.     The  production  of  dried  apples  in  New  Zealand  in 
1952  was  100  tons,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  2X  tons,  Argentina  1? 
tor,3  and  Chile  28  tens. 

A-PLE3,  DRIED:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified  countries, 

1952  with  comparisons  ■ 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 
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1,900 
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14,400 


1^ , 000 
7,700 
14,500 
16,500 
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total 
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tons 


21,100 
17 , 900 


20,200 
10 , 800 
17,300 
13,400 
3/  12,200 
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-not  official, 


Office  cf  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  Trade,  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information. 
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United  States  exports  of  dried  apples  from  August  1,  1951  to 
July  31 }  1952  totaled  2,31+1  short  tons,  about  19  percent  ofthe  1951 
pack.    In  the  1950-51  season  exports  totaled  2,186  tons.    The  Netherlands 
was  the  principal  destination  during  the  1951-52  season  with  1,008  tons 
or  1+3  percent  of  the  total,  followed  "by  Switzerland  with  37^  tons, 
Western  Germany  with  2l+2  tons  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  188  tons. 
Canada  was  the  destination  for  139  tons.    During  the  1950-51  season  no 
dried  apples  were  exported  to  Canada t    The  first  2  months  of  the  season 
were  very  active  with  1,935  tons  "being  exported,  mostly  to  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  balance  of  the  season 
witnessed  only  small  parcels  being  exported.    The  Union  of  South  Africa 
exported  1+  tons  and  Argentina  3.  tons.    Exports  from  Australia  totaled  ■ 
72  short  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1952.    It  is  believed  a  part  of 
this  tonnage  may  have  been  from  the  1951  pack.    Western  Germany  purchased 
51,  tons  of  this  quantity. 

The  Canadian  production  this  season  is  below  domestic  consumption 
due  to  the  small  apple  crop.    The  prices  of  fresh  apples  are  attractive 
and  demand  is  good.    Canneries  are  competing  for  the  available  supply 
of  apples.    It  now  appears  probable  that  Canada  will  be  in  the  Market 
for  United  States  dried  apples  this  season.    The  prospects  for  exports 
to  Europe  during  the  1952-53  season  appear  to  be  stout  the  same  as  the 
season  Just  closed. --By  W.  R,  Schreiber. 

CANADA  HARVESTS  LARGE  FLAXSEED, 
RECORD  SOYBEAN  CROPS 

■    Canada  expects  to 'harvest  13,097>OOO  bushels  of  flaxseed  from 
1,206,500  acres  and  a  record  1+,  1+72, 000  bushels  of  soybeans  from  a  record 
172,000  acres  this  season,  reports' W.L,  Rodman,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa,    Revisions  for  1951  show  9>897;°00  ■ 
bushels  of  flaxseed  produced  from  1,153,500  acres  and  3*81+3,000  bushels 
of  soybeans  from  155,000  acres. 

With  the  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage,  larger  yields  and  carry-over, 
the  available  supplies  of  seed  for  the  1952-53  crop  year  (August-July) 
probably  exceed  15.5  million  bushels.     This  is  about  a  1+0  percent  in- 
crease from  the  1951-52  supply.     Stocks  of  flaxseed  at  the  close  of  the 
current  crop  year  totaled  2.1+  million  bushels,  which  is  double  the  carry- 
over a  year  earlier  but  Well  below  the  10-year  average  of  3.3  million 
bushels. 

Domestic  utilizatl on  of  flaxseed  during  1951-52  amounted  to  6.3 
million  bushels  or  31  percent  greater  than  in  1950-51.    During  the  past 
crop  year,  3.6  million  bushels  were  crushed  to  produce  69.1+  million 
pounds  of  oil.    Exports  were  2.9  million  bushels,  and  in  spite  of  a 
relatively  'Largo  crop  in  1-951;  imports  amounted  to  .5  million  bushels. 

The  price  for  No.  1  flaxseed  at  Fort  William-Port  Arthur  declined 
from  $l+.92  per  bushel  last  December  to  $3.55  as  of  mid-October.  Tuis 
year's  lower  price  may  cause  a  small  shift  in  acreage  to  wheat  next  year 
with  a  resulting  drop  in  flaxseed  production. 
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The  major  portion  of  Canada's  soybeans  are  grown  in  Essex  and  Kent 
Counties  of  Ontario  where  the  crop  fits  well  into  the  rotational  pattern 
of  farming.    With  the  development  of  earlier  maturing  varieties,  soybean 
acreage  is  becoming  more  widespread  in  that  Province, 

Soybeans  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  source  of  oil  in  the  mar- 
garine and  shortening  industries.    During  the  past  year,  soybean  oil 
accounted  for  more  than  kO  percent  of  all  oils  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Canadian  margarine  and  for  about  30  percent  of  all  oils  in  Canadian 
shortening.    During  the  first  9  months  of  1952,  Canadian  margarine  pro- 
duction totaled  76.5  million  pounds  compared  with  77.3  million  pounds  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1951. 

There  was  no  significant  soybean  carry-over  from  the  1951-52  crop 
year.    Imports  during  this  period,  principally  from  the  United  States, 
consisted  of  approximataly  h,2  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  15.3 
million  pounds  of  soybean  oil.    From  production  and  imports,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  7,1  million  bushels  of  soybeans  were  crushed  in 
the  1951-52  season  from  which  7O.3  million  pounds  of  oil  and  170,000 
tons  of  oilcake  and  meal  were  produced.    As  an  equal  quantity  of  soy- 
bean oil  probably  will  be  required  during  xhe  1952-53  crop  year,  imports 
of  soybeans  should  again  exceed  K  million  bushels. 

Canadian  farmers  are  currently  receiving  $2.65  per  bushel  for  soy- 
beans . 

FRENCH  MOROCCO'S  FLAXSEED 
OUTPUT  DOWN  IN  1952 

Preliminary  estimates  of  French  Morocco's  1952  flaxseed  crop  place 
production  at  about  1,07^,700  bushels,  or  a  decrease  of  one-fifth  from 
last  year's  harvest  of  1,338,500  bushels  (revised),  reports  W.N.  Stokes, 
American  Consulate,  Rabat.    With  the  exception  of  olives,  flaxseed  is 
produced  on  a  larger  scale  in  Morocco  than  all  other  oil  crops  combined, 
and  is  the  only  oilseed  crop  exported  in  important  quantities.  Most 
recent  estimates  of  sunflower  seed  production  are  around  7,700  short 
tons,  an  increase  of  550  tons  from  last  year.    The  oil  produced  from 
this  crop  is  consumed  locally.    Castor  beans  remain  an  experimental 
crop  with  the  1952  output  at  about  275  tons,  against  ^50  tins  in  1951 . 
The  sown  area  and  crop  of  peanuts  and  saf flower  seeds  this  year  are  in- 
significant, and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  revival  in  1953. 

The  reduction  in  flaxseed  output  this  year  is  due  to  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  area  sown--l60,6l5  acres  in  1952  against  195,210  acres 
last  year.    Trade  sources  attribute  the  decline  in  acreage  to  narrow 
profit  margins  associated  with  high  production  costs.     It  is  believed 
unlikely  that  flaxseed  production  in  Morocco  in  the  near  future  will 
return  to  the  19^9  record  level  of  2,331,750  bushels.    However,  the 
ready  market  which  France  is  providing  for  the  current  flaxseed  crop 
is  expected  to  have  a  mildly  stimulating  effect  upon  next  year's  plant- 
ing. 
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Production  of  linseed  oil  in  Morocco  from  the  1952  flaxseed  crop 
is  expected  to  approximate  6,600  tons,  of  which  all  but  660  tons  will 
be  exportable  surplus.    Both  trade  sources  and  the  Protectorate's  Bureau 
of  Fats  and  Oils  agree  that  about  630,000  bushels  of  this  year's  crop 
will  be  crushed  locally,  some  142,000  bushels  selected  as  seed,  and 
approximately  275,000  bushels  available  for  export.    An  additional 
40,000  bushels  of  prospective  exports  may  result  from  a  reduction  of 
stocks . 

The  local  price  of  flaxseed  on  the  Casablanca  wholesale  market, 
October  5,  1952,  was  7,200  francs  per  quintal  ($5*22  per  bushel).  Lin- 
seed oil  was  quoted  at  19,600  francs  per  quintal  ($508  per  short  ton)  on 
the  same  date. 

■Exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  are  both  running  at  nearly  double 
the  monthly  rate  for  1951,  and  end-of -August  exports  of  198,571  bushels 
and  6,033  tons,  respectively,  already  exceeded  total  1951  exports  of 
155,267  bushels  and  2,808  tons.    About  three-fourths  of  this  year's  ex- 
ports have  gone  to  France. 

Since  last  year's  olive  oil  crop  was  unusually  good,  (about  c£>,000 
tons),  the  French  Zone  of  Morocco  this  year  imported  only  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  ediblo  oils  and  oilseeds.    Imports  through  July  1952  have  consist- 
ed principally  of  peanuts  -  2,105  tons  and  other  edible  oilseeds  -  382 
tons.    In  1951,  French  Morocco  imported  23,324  tons  of  unrefined  vege- 
table oils  and  30,417  tons  of  oilseeds.    All  but  a  very  small  part  of 
Morocco's  imports  in  1952  came  from  within  the  Franc  area. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  FLAXSEED 
ACREAGE  SMALLER  IN  1952-53 

According  to  unofficial  estimates  the  area  planted  to  flaxseed  in 
New  Zealand  in  1952-53  "will  approximate  23,000  acres,  a  substantial  de- 
crease from  the  31,000  acres  harvested  in  the  previous  season,  reports 
Philip  C.  Habib,  American  Embassy,  Wellington.    The  decline  in  acreage 
is  said  to  be  a  result  of  production  in  1951-52  beyond  the  quantity 
that  could  be  used  domestically  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  12, 
1952,  page  433).    Consequently,  flaxseed  is  being  exported  from  New- 
Zealand  for  the  first  time,  reportedly  to  Japan  and  Australia.  Produc- 
tion of  flaxseed- in  1952-53  probably  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
360,000  bushels  provided  that  average  yields  are  obtained.    In  1951-52, 
flaxseed  output  was  between  520,000  and  560,000  bushels, 

ERITREA '  S  OILSEED  PRODUCTION 
INSUFFICIENT  FOR  LOCAL  NEEDS 

Eritrea's  oilseed  production  in  1951  totaled  3,490  short  tons  from 
30,1+00  acres  compared  with  4,500  tons  from  30,200  acres  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  American  Consulate,  Asmara.    Flaxseed,  the  princi- 
pal oilseed  crop,  accounted  for  1,670  tons  (59,640  bushels),  sesame  seed 
1,025  tons,  peanuts  370  tons,  and  neuk  seed  (niger  seed)  425  tons. 
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Indigenous  production  is  fully  absorved  "by  the  local  industry.  How- 
ever, since  this  is  insufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  sizable 
quantities  are  imported,  mainly  from  Ethiopia.    Eritrea  has  8  edible  oil 
factories  with  a  total  output  capacity  of  about  38.5  tons  per  month. 

TOBACCO  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

According  to  Republic  Act  698,  Philippine  importations  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  1952  are  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  1950  imports  which  totaled  13,060 
metric  tons  or  28,732,000  pounds.    This  would  permit  eht  Philippines  to 
import  about  21.5  million  pounds  in  1952.    Through  August  31  of  1952  the 
United  States  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  totaled  21.2  million  pounds. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Justice  Department  of  the  Philippines 
has  ruled  that  the  Act  698  does  not  apply  to  licenses  issued  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  Act  on  May  9,  1952.    A  clarification  of  this  matter  is  being 
requested.    The  Act  698  also  restricts  the  imports  of  tobacco  leaf  in  1953 
to  50  percent  of  the  1950  base  year  or  to  about  11+.1+  million  pounds  and 
in  1951+  to  25  percent  of  the  base  year  of  1950  or  limiting  imports  of  leaf 
to  about  7.2  million  pounds. 

The  1952  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  2.2  million  pounds  which  is  almost  3 
times  greater  than  the  1951  production.    The  next  crop  will  be  transplanted 
in  December  1952  and  while  no  forecasts  are  available  indications  are  that 
strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  further  increase  the  production  of  this 
type  tobacco  in  the  Philippines. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  20  million  pounds  of  flue -cured  and 
Burley  tobaccos  are  being  consumed  annually  in  the  Philippines.  Therefore, 
unless  the  production  in  the  Islands  can  be  drastically  increased  it  will 
be  undesirable  from  the  Philippine  standpoint  to  restrict  imports  of  leaf 
to  the  extent  proposed.    This  is  attributed  to  the  revenue  producing 
aspects  of  the  tobacco  products  manufactured  from  the  imported  leaf. 

SALVADOR'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
LOWERED  BY  DISEASES 

Salvador's  1952-53  tobacco  crop  is  unofficially  estimated  at 
25  percent  below  the  1951-52  outturn,  according  to  J.  B.  Young,  American 
Embassy,  San  Salvador.    The  season's  production  is  now  placed  at  1.1+ 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  the  1.9  million  pound  bumper  crop  in 
1951 -52.    This  decrease  is  reportedly  attributable  to  mosaic  and  fungus 
diseases  throughout  the  Salvadoran  tobacco  producing  area.    The  major 
effect  of  the  diseases  are  on  flue-cured  leaf,  which  is  used  in  domestic 
machine-made  cigarette  production.    A  slight  increase  is  ecpected  for 
air-cured  type  production;  however,  it  is  of  lower  quality  and  is  used 
primarily  in  hand -made  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
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ALGERIA  ALLOCATES  DOLLARS 
SOR  U.S.  TO"3ACCO 

The  following  report  has  "been  received  from  M.C.  Walstrom,  American 
Vice  Consul  in  Algeria: 

"On  Cjtober  8,  1952,  $200,000  was  granted  by  the  Government  to  Algerian 
manufactui  ers  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States.... A  local 
manufacturer  states  on  October  6  that  stocks  of  American  tobaccos  were 
sufficient  for  only  2  or  3  months,  and  that  production  of  cigarettes  with 
an  American  flavor  would  virtually  have  to  cease  when  this  supply  was 
exhausted.    Supplies  of  South  American  tobaccos,  especially  those  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  had  made  up  the  bulk  of  blending  tobaccos  imported 
during  the  preceding  months  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  dollars  available. 

"The  tobacco  received  from  the  Dominican  Republic  was  acquire!  largely 
through  'compensation  arrangements'  whereby  tobacco  manufacturers  were  given 
permission  to  purchase  dollars  from  Algerian  exporters  of  certain. products 
such  as  cork,  olive  oil,  barite  sulfates  and  other  dollar-earning  exports. 
However,  the  price  usually  paid  for  dollars  obtained  through  these  arrangements 
normally  amounted  to  around  30  percent  above  the  official  rate,  with  the 
result  that  tobacco  manufacturers  found  the  system  too  expensive  to  be 
continued  once  some  of  their  more  basic  requirements  were  met." 

"The  Association  of  Tobacco  Manufacturers  has  asked  the  Government 
for  at  least  $300,000  more  for  purchases  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States.' 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  amount  will  be  granted,  however,  and  as  a 
result  Algerian  manufacturers  may  be  hard  pressed  this  year  for  adequate 
supplies  of  blending  leaf. . .  But  in  spite  of  this  anticipated  reduction 
in  supplies  of  American  tobacco,  Algerian  manufacturers  have  shown  no  great 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  cutting  out  their  'gout  americain' 
(American  flavor)  cigarettes  which  are  considerably  more  expensive  than 
the  usual  brands  and  which  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  total 
market.    It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  whatever  dollar  allocations  are 
made  this  year  will  be  stretched  by  elimination  of  American-type  cigarette 
brands,  unless  unforseen  developments  provide  a  market  for  these  cigarettes 
adequate  enough  to  justify  inflated  purchases  through  compensation  on  other 
arrangements . " 


Tobacco  production  in  Algeria  for  1952  is  preliminarily  forecast 
at  15  percent  above  the  1951  production.    However,  imports  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  during  January-June  1952  were  slightly  less  thn  during 
the  comparable  1951  period. 

The  country's  1952  tobacco  production  is  tentatively  forecast  at 
46.3  million  pounds  compared  with  the  1951  output  of  hl,0  million  pounds. 
While  the  total  acreage  planted  in  1952  2as  less  than  in  1951,  the  yield 
per  acre  was  approximately  26  percent  greater.    This  increase  in  yield 
is  primarily  attributed  to  favorable  growing  conditions  which  also  favored 
production  of  good  quality  leaf  for  both  types,  dark  air-cured  and  sun- 
cured  leaf  grown  in  Algeria. 
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Of  the  total  estimated  1952  production,  about  90  percent  is  smoking 
variety  and  the  other  10  percent  is  to  "be  used  as  snuff  or  chewing  tobacco. 
However,  the  poor  burning  quality  of  both  types  will  necessitate  the 
importation  of  foreign  leaf. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of  1952 
totaled  k.7  million  pounds  as  compared  to  4.9  million  pounds  during  the 
same  1951  period.    Brazil,  the  most  important  leaf  source  during  January- 
June  1952,  supplied  1.3  million  pounds;  the  Dominican  Republic  ranked 
second,  with  1.0  million  pounds;  and  the  United  States,  third,  with  0,9 
million  pounds.    The  remaining  1.5  million  pounds  were  supplied  in 
varying  quantities  by  numerous  other  countries  including  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Paraguay,  Thailand,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Iran.    In  addition, 
Algeria,  imported  5^,233  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  during 
January-June  1952  as  compared  with  only  33,707  pounds  during  the  same  1951 
period, 

PROCESS  FOR  UTILIZING 
COFFEE  HUSKS  DEVELOPED 

The  American  Consul,  Madras,  India  reports  that  the  Central 
Food  Technological  Research  Institute  in  Mysore  has  found  that  "coffee 
husks  can  be  processed  to  yield  a  thick  brew  containing  one -half  to 
two -thirds  the  caffeine  content  of  the  seed.    When  combined  to  the  extent 
of  about  30  percent  with  coffee  seed  it  produces  a  very  good  beverage 
that  has' been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  even  by  tasting  experts."  . 
Coffee  husks ;  previously  considered  a  waste  material,  have  suddenly 
become  a  commodity  of  interest.    As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  Indian 
Coffee  Board  has  approved  a  grant  to  this  Institute  to  study  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  coffee,  among  which  was  the  possible  utilization 
of  coffee  husks  as  a  substitute  for  chicory.    Each  year  about  1  million 
pounds  of  chicory  is  imported  into  India. 

The  medium-roasted  husks  were  blended  in  degrees  rangi^  from  5 
to  50  percent  with  the  coffee,    Brews  containing  up  to  30  percent  husks 
were  acceptable;  those  containing  more  were  "hay-like,"    Trials  with 
Robusta  husks  and  Arabica  husks  indicated  that  the  latter  were  more 
acceptable  for  blending. 

FINLAND'S  GRAIN 
OUTTURN  REDUCED 

Unfavorable  weather  in  Finland  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  has  caused  deterioration  In  the  1952  grain  crops  and  is  also 
expected  to  cause  a  significant  reduction  in  the  acreage  seeded  to 
winter  grains  for  harvest  in  1953,  according  to  reports  f rm  the 
American  Legation,  Helsinki.    With  almost  continuous  rainfall  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  fields  have  been  too  wet  to  permit 
use  of  seeding  equipment,  and  the  sowing  of  fall  grain  has  been 
considerably  delayed.    Shortage  of  available  seed,  as  a  result  of 
late  harvesting  this  season  further  aggravates  the  conditio  In 
view  of  the  adverse  seeding  conditions  this  fall,  spring  seeded 
grain  may  continue  to  become  more  important.    The  extent  of  spring 
sowing,  however,  appears  likely  to  be  influenced  by  developments  in 
grain  prices. 
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Unseasonably  cold,  wet  weather  is  reported  to  have  reduced  the  1952 
outturn  materially  below  the  good  early-season  prospects.    Relatively  high 
yield  prospects  were  reduced  considerably  for  all  grains,  hut  the  sharpest 
cuts  were  reported  for  spring  wheat  and  oats.    Over-all  grain  production  .is 
expected  to  "be  about  the  same  as  the  1951  total. 

Quantities  'of  grain  for  consumption  from  the  current  harvest  will., 
however,  be  reduced  significantly  because  of  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  grain.    Spoilage  of -grain  cut  and  stacked  in  the  field  to  dry 
appears  to  have  been  considerable,  under  the  wet-  conditions  reported. 
Drying  the  grain  has  been  a  serious  problem,  especially  in  the  case  of 
combined  grain.    Moisture  content  is^  reported  to  run  from  30  t°  55  per- 
cent compared  with  a  normal  20  -percent  moisture. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture has  established  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  drying 
facilities.    Present  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  only  about  half  the 
volume  of  the  operating  combines. 

WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  UP  25  PERCENT 

World  cotton  stocks  on  July  31>  1952,  estimated  at'  lk ..k  million  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross  except  United  States  stocks  which  are  in  running, 
bales),  are  about  25  percent,  higher  than  the  11. 5. million  bales  .in 
stocks  a  year  ago  but  1^  percent  less  than  the' 16.8  million  bales  on 
hand  two  years  ago.    Stocks  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  are  calcu- 
lated midseason  stocks  ( including  unginned  cotton)  one  to.  three  months 
after  harvest  was  completed! 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  a  year  ago  the  exporting  countries  hold 
most  of  the  uncommitted  stocks  and  the- importing  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  India,  hold  stocks  that  are  normal  or  slightly  below  normal 
levels.    Stocks  in  the  exporting  countries,  estimated  at  7-9  million 
bales  in  July  1952,  are  2.3  million  baler,  or  k-0  percent  higher  than  the 
exceptionally  low  stocks  On  hand  a  year  ago.    Stocks  in  the  nonproducing 
and  deficit-producing  countries,  -estimated  at  6.1-  million  bales,  are 
0.5  million  bales  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago  with  India  accounting 
for  all  of  the  increase.    Increases  in  other  countries  of  this  group, 
especially  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  were  offset  in'  " 
the  aggregate  by  decreases  in  other  importing  countries  principally  Japan, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  largest  stock  increase  (about  700,000  bales)  among  the  exporting 
countries  is  in  Brazil  where  the  government' s  price-support  program  in 
effect  since  last  April  has  resulted  "in  the  purchase  by  the    Bank  of  ''  '•  ■• 
Brazil  of  practically  the  entire  export  surplus  'at  prices  12  to  13  cent's 
a  pound  above  the  current  prices  of  United  States  cotton  of  comparable 
quality.    In  Argentina,  stocks- are  up  by  117,000  bales  for  the  same 
reason  except  that  prices  paid  by  the  government  in  support  of  the' 
market  are  considerably  higher  than  in  Brazil.    The  price  for  Type  D,  the 
principal  export  type,  is  equivalent  to  about  60  United  States  cents 
a  pound.    The  increase  of  nearly  500,000  bales  in  United  States  stocks  - 
was  primarily  the  result  of  a  large  1951  crop, '  as  exports  and  consumption 
compared  favorably  with  the  totals  for  recent  years. 
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L/  Estinates  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  July.    2/  Stocks  on  June  30  (Mexican  crop  year).    3/  Punning 
talos.     h/  Includes  cotton  already  shipped  but  not  cleared  through  customs, 
amounting  to  51,000  bales  in  1950,  23,000  in  1951,  and  166, COO  in  1952. 
5/  Mostly  U.S.S.P.,  Mozambique,  and  Nigeria.    6/  Included  vith  "Others." 
7/  Includes  estimates  for  noncommercial  stocks;"  all  China  figures  subject  to 
revision.     8/  Includes  Pakistan  prior  to  partition  in  August  19k7.     9/  Mostly 
countries  in  Europe  and  South  America    not  listed  above.     ic/  Estimated. 
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The  increase  of  nearly  500,000  "bales  in  the  stocks  in  Egypt  may 
be  attributed  to  an  exceptionally  small  export  volume  in  1951-52 
resulting  mainly  from  relatively  high  prices  during  most  of  the  season 
and  from  political  disturbances  affecting  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
increases  of  about  175,000  bales  in  Pakistan,  150,000  in  Turkey,  and 
105,000  in  Mexico  may  "be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  prices  at  which 
these  cottons  were  offered  during  most  of  the  1951-52  season  remained 
above  those  for  United  States  cotton. 

In  general,  the  higher  stocks  in  exporting  countries  and  the 
slightly  reduced  stocks  in  importing  countries  (principal  exceptions 
are  India,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  may  he  attributed  to  efforts 
in  the  foreign  producing  countries  to  maintain  relatively  high  price 
levels  after  mill  consumption  and  purchases  in  the  importing  countries 
began  a  period  of  decline  early  in  1952.    Prices  of  foreign  growths, 
however,  are  now  down  tc  a  competitive  level  with  United  States  prices 
and  most  of  the  exportable  stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  in  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Mexico,  and  several  smaller  producing  countries  are  reported 
to  havu  been  sold  for  export  in  recent  months. 

The  cotton  stock  positions  and  consumption  outlook  (moderate 
increases)  in  importing  countries  and  the  adequate  supply,  together 
with  relatively  low  prices  of  cotton  in  nearly  all  exporting  countries, 
suggest  that  the  importing  countries  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  build  up  stocks  somewhat  at  currently  attractive  prices. 

Thl s  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural developments  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

NETHERLANDS  HOG-  NUMBERS  UP, 
MEAT  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

According  to  the  latest  official  estimate,  Netherlands  hog  numbers 
rase  to  2,075/000  in  September,  5  percent  more  than  the  September 
1951  figure.    The  increase  was  due  not  only  to  larger  numbers  of  un- 
weaned  pigs,  but  also  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the  total  number  of  sows. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  bred  sows  showed  a  sharp  drop  from 
the  July  high.    This  slackening  in  the  Netherlands  hog  breeding  program 
reflects  market  uncertainties  which  stem  largely  from  the  complete 
stoppage  of  bacon  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Despite  the  lack  of 
a  new  baqon  contract  with  England,  farmers  are  evidently  not  discouraged 
over  proapects,  since  the  breeding  stock  of  both  sows  and  boars  remains 
relatively  large.     It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  pigs  available  for 
slaughter  will  reach  a  high  of  265,000  in  October.    As  a  result  of  the  ■ 
heavy  breeding  program  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1952,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  large  number  vf  slaughter  pigs  until  well  into  next 
spring. 
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Preliminary  figures  from  the  83  largest  slaughterhouses  in  the 
Netherlands  show  that  commercial  slaughter  for  domestic  consumption 
totalled  only  92  percent  of  August  1951.    For  the  first  time  this  year 
monthly  "beef  production  fell  "below  the  1951  level.    On  the  other  hand, 
production  of  veal  and  pork  increased  in  August  and  more  nearly  approached 
1951  production  than  in  preceding  months.    Sheep  slaughter  was  above  'last 
year  for  the  month.    Cumulative  meat  production  during  January -August  for 
the  domestic  market  remained  at  9^+  percent  of  the  1951  figure. 

Slaughter  for. export  rose  during  July.    Hog  slaughter  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  sharp  drop  in  June,  due  to  large  July  shipments  of 
bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  complete  the  1952  bacon  contract  of  35,000 
tons.    Exports  of  sheep  and  calf  carcasses  rose  significantly  during  July. 
West  Germany  replaced  France  and  regained  its  former  position  as  the 
largest  buyer  of  Dutch  beef.    France,  however,  remained  agpod  meat 
customer  by  increasing  very  substantially  its  mutton  purchases  from  the 
Netherlands,    Italy  entered  the  market  as  a  buyer  of  beef  and  also  bought 
much  larger  quantities  of  veal. 

Negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  new  1953  bacon  contract 
are  expected  to  begin  shortly.    However,  considerable  difficulty  In 
reaching  agreement  is  foreseen  since,  despite  their  desire  to  keep  up 
exports  to  the  British  bacon  market,  the  Dutch  are  unwilling  to  accept 
a  price  lower  than  that  set  in  the  new  United  Kingdom  contract  with  Denmark. 
To  meet  Danish  competition  the  Dutch  would  be  forced  either  to  lower  their 
bacon  support  price  or  to  subsidize  their  export  shipments.  Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  the  coming  months  will  see  a  shift  from  bacon  types  to 
heavier  hogs  for  producing  hams  arid  other  quality  items  for  export.  In 
the  past,  despite  good  markets  for  these  specialty  products,  producers 
have  continued  to  maintain  the  United  Kingdom  bacon  trade  as  a  steady 
long-term  market,  even  though  the  average  price  paid  by  the  British  was 
considered  relatively  loww 

COTTON  IN  INDIA  <  . 

SLIGHTLY  DOWN  '  - 

Official  production  estimates  are  not  yet  available*  but  trade 
sources  indicate  a  cotton  crop  in  India  of  about  2,900,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross).    This  would  be  200,000  bales  below  the  1951-52  crop  which  was  the 
largest  since  the  partitioning  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  The 
expected  reduction  from  last  year's,  large  crop  may  be  attributed  to 
somewhat  less  favorable  yield  prospects  as  the  harvested  acreage  Is 
expected  to  be  some  higher.  ■  Weather  conditions  have  been  moderately 
favorable  this  season  except  in  south  India  where  dry  weather  during 
July  and  August  adversely  affected  the  crop.     However,  rains  fell 
in  September  and  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  yield  prospects  in  this 
area. 

The  consumption  'of  raw  cotton  in  India  is  continuing  on  a  very 
high  level.     Consumption  during  the  current  season  is  expected  to  equal 
or  possibly  exceed  the  high  level  of  1951-52  (3,^65,000  bales).  In 
1950-51,  consumption  amounted  to  3,150,000  bales.     The  amount  (included 
above)  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  homes  and  nonmlll  industries,  generally 
known  as  extra-factory  consumption,  aopears  to  be  stabilized  at  about 
220,000  bales  annually. 
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Stocks  of  raw  cotton  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
totaled  2,100,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross),  over  7  months'  supply  at 
current  rates  of  consumption.     In  view  of  this  favorable  stock  situation 
it  appears  that  imports  this  season  will  total  about  800,000  bales  or 
200,000  less  than  the  1,000,000  bales  imported  last  season.,     It  is 
understood  that  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  licenses  be  issued  for  an  additional  200,000 
bales  of  United  States  cotton  (this  is  in  addition  to  the  150,000  bales 
for  which  licenses  were  issued  but  shipments  not  made  in  1951-52;  the 
delivery  date  for  this  cotton  was  extended  to  December  31>  1952) . 
Current  import  regulations  permit  the  importation  of  nondollar  cotton, 
without  limit  until  December*  31,  1952. 

Total  export  allocations  during  the  1951-52  season  amounted  to 
287,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  of  which  16^,000  bales,  or  57  percent, 
were  Bengal  cotton.    The  1951-52  export  allocations  were  about  twice  aa 
large  as  those  of  1950-51*  but  actual  shipments  during  the  past  season 
totaled  only  121,000  bales,  a  decline  of  32,000  bales  from  the  preceding 
season.    This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  announcement  of  the 
first  installment  of  the  1951-52  export  quota  was  not  made  until 
February  1952.    In  contrast  to  the  1950-51  season,  no  destinational 
quotas  were  established  for  the  1951-52  exports  except  that  for  a 
limited  time  some  quantities  of  Dholleras  and  Bengals  were  earmarked 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  restriction  was  subsequently  removed. 
It  appears  that  the  1952-53  exports  of  cotton  may  be  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  1951-52, inasmuch  as  prices  and  exports  are  much  lower  and 
initial  allocations  for  export  were  announced  in  September,  about  5 
months  earlier  than  those  of  a  year  ago.    Also,  the  initial  allocations 
are  considerably  larger. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN 
WESTERN  GERMANY  RISING  SLOWLY 

The  downward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  West 
Germany  beginning  in  January  1952  continued  throughout  the  remainder 
of    1951-1952^     but  consumption  has  been  on  a  slightly  higher  level 
thus  far  in  the  1952-53  season,  according  to  Philip  F.  Dur,  American 
Consul,  Bremen.    Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  West  Germany  during  1951-52 
totaled  9^0,000  bales,  a-  decline  of  105,000  bales  from  I95O-5I. 

Retail  sales  of. textiles  have  increased  gradually  since  April  1952 
as  a  result  of  some  improvement  in  regular  business  and  the  generally 
successful  end-of- season  clearance  sales.    Cotton  mills  have  recently 
reported  some  additional  increase  in  textile  orders.  Even 
though  increased  sales  have  reduced  inventories  to  some  extent,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  textiles  are  still  in  stock  and  little  increase 
in  consumption  of  raw  cotton  above  present  levels  appears  likely  until 
stocks  of  goods  are  further  reduced.    Representatives  of  the  trade 
expect  only  a  moderate  increase  in  mill  activity  during  the  next 
several  months. 
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Official  import  statistics  for  August  and  September  1952  are  not 
yet  available,  but  imports  of  raw  cotton  thus  far  in  1952-53  are 
believed  to  have  been  on  a' slightly  higher  level  than  in  the  summer  of 
1952.    It  has  been  reported  that  rather  large  quantities  .of  cotton  were 
received  from  Egypt,  Peru,  and  Mexico  during  August.    In  general, 
however,  the  policy  of  most  German  spinners  seems  to  be  one  of  limiting 
purchases  of  raw  cotton  until  the  future  demand  for  yarn  is  better 
known.    In- August  1952. the  Bank  Deutscher  laender  provided  20  million 
dollars  for  raw  cotton,  purchases,  of  which  7'Eiillion  dollars'  worth  is 
to  be  used  in  production  of  goods  for  export.    Negotiations,  have  been 
under  way  with  Brazil  for  some  time,  under  the  German -Brazilian  Trade 
Agreement ,. for  securing  substantial  quantities  of  Brazilian  cotton. 
However,  the  actual  amounts'  that  may  be  imported  from:  Brazil  are  still 
not  determined.  : 

As  of  September  1,  1952,  members  of  the  Bremen  Cotton  Exchange  were 
permitted  to  resume  operations  in  futures  on  the  New  York  and  New'  Orleans 
exchanges  for  hedging  purposes. ;  At  the  present  time  the  hedging  trans- 
actions are  restricted  to  cotton  importers  and  spinners — other  segments 
of: the  cotton  industry  are  not  permitted . to  deal  in  futures.    The  sum  of  $15 
million  has  been  made  available  for  use  in  covering  the  margin  requirements 
of  hedging . transactions,  of  which  $7.5  million  are  furnished  by  the  Bank 
Deutscher  laender  as  security  and  the  remaining  $7.5  million  are  supplied 
by. the  Ministry  for  Economics.   •  ..... 

ARGENTINE  LOANS  DESIGNED  TO  INCREASE  SUPPLY 

OF ;  EXPORTABLE  CHEESE  '        .  ...... 

In  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  cheese  suitable  for  export 
the  Argentine  Government  recently  announced  a  special  loan  program  to 
facilitate  the  aging  of  cheese,  according  to  C.  C.  Wilson, . Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.  ,  Loans  would  be 
granted  for  180  days,  with  a  possible  renewal  of  90  days,. to  finance  the 
curing  of  such  hard  cheeses  as  Reggiano,  Sbrinz,  Romano,  Sardo  and  for 
Provolone.    They  would.be  granted  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  market 
price,  but  .would  not  exceed  3.50  pesos  per  kilo  (approximately  U„  S.  16 
cents  per  pound  l/) .    Much  of  the. cheese  under  the  loan  apparently  could 
berrotated,  since  the  possible  loan  period  exceeds  the. usual  length  of 
storage.     .  •  ■ 

In  addition  to  the  loan  program,  nearly  all  cheese  made  for  export 
to  the  United  States  is  now  processed  from  milk  specially  clarified  to 
pass  the  standards  of  food  and  drug  inspection.  .  . 

l7    Based  on  the  recently  announced  exchange  rate  for  exported  dairy 
products  of  about  U.S.  10  cents  per  peso. 
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Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Egypt,  Ai exandria 
Ashmouni,  FG.  .  .  . 
Ashmouni,  Good.  .  , 
Ashmouni,  FGF.  .  .  . 
Karnak,  FG.  .  , 

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,,  FGF  

India ,  Bombay 


S  po  t  co  tton  -  price'  qufc  tat.:  oris 
 .  conve'r t ed  at;.'  current 


on. certain  world  markets 
rates  of  exchange 


Jar i la,  Fine  

Breach  Vijay,  Fine 
P ak i  3 1 an,  Karac h i 

5F  Punjab,  SG,"  Fine 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine 

269F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Turkey,  I zm  ir 

Acala  I  

Acala  II  

Turkey,  A dan a 

Acala  I  


Peru,_  Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1 

Tanguis,  Type  5 .  . 

Pima,  Type  1  

Brazi 1 ,  Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Mexico ,  Matamoros 

Middling,  1-1/ 52" 
Mexico ,  Terr eon 

Middling;  15/T6": 
U.S.A.,  Hou a ton-Gal - 


veston-Kew  Orleans  ai 
Mi  ddl  ing,  15/ 1 6^" 


posts  abroad,  U.S 


Date 


10-30 
It 

fl' 

II 

It 

II 

10-30 
:  II 

IO-3O 
.It 


10-28 
n  ■ 

.11 


10-30 


10-30 
10-30 

10-29 


-Unit  of 
weight  . 


Kan  tar '.  ' 

99.05  lbs 
.'1  . 


n. 

it 
it 

'Candy 
"oh  lbs. 

Maund 
&2.2S  lbs. • 

it 

Kilogram 
2.20^6  lbs 


Sp ,  quintal 
101.it.  lbs. 


Arrota 
3.-3. 07;- lb  3.. 

Pound 

Sp.  quintal.' 
■■  101 A  lbs. 


Pound 


Unit  of 
currency 


Taliari 


Rupee 
it 


r.urus 
11 


Sol 
it 

ti 

Cruzeiro 

Cent(US) 
Peso 

Cent 


Frice  in 
foreign 
currency 

:  Iquiv. 

Uc$  a  lb. 

:Spot 
:  quo- 

•  *f"  s  "h  "T  nri 
»  ba  It  J-UXi 

: Export  Sc 
:  intermedin 

•  o4"^i     T  G  "V  0  a 

:  61.20 

:  35  M 

:  5.91 

50.70 

►        "7  O  "7 

.  32.8f- 

5-91 

53 . 20 

.  30. gU 

I  "5.91 

70.60 

•  ^C. 93 

,  S.gl 

63.60 

36.  m 

i  's.gi 

56.6c 

32.  SI 

8.81 

660. CO  . 

i  17.65 

:■  10.70 

780.00 

. 20.S6 

.  10.70 

70,00  • 

25.67  . 

6.93 

7^ . 00  : 

27  ,13.. : 

6.93 

7^.00  : 

27.13  : 

6.93 

U95.CC  : 

31.53.  : 

7.63 

;   U 70,00  : 

29.9U  : 

6.10 

610.00  • 

"38.86  : 

2.2-4 

297.00  I 

US. 86'  • 

3 . 0/j  ad 

valorem 

_3/4/  xxxx  • 

3I+ .  81  : 

5/  23 6. 00  < 

21.0k  : 

"  U.80 

XXJvi  IX  j 

3U.83  : 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 


  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

1/  Reported  660.0C  to  700.CC  (IS. 72).  Ceiling  820. CO  (21.93) 
2/    Reported  780.00  to  755. OC  (21.27).     Ceiling  925.00  (2U.7U) 


II 


5/ 


Uominal . 

Price  is  for  Hat amor cs  District  cotton  delivered  uncompressed,  ex-varehouse , 
Brownsville,  Texas,  Mexican  export  taxes  paid.    For  shipside  H/D  add  0.6U  cent 
a  pound. 

Omitted  frsm  last  week's  table!  Torre  on,  October  23,  1952,  in  pesos  per  Spanish 
quintal  with  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parentheses,  Riddling  15/16"  2U5.OO  (28.07) 
taxes  i+.SO  U.S.  cents. 


\ 
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LATE     NEW  S-- (Continued  from  Page  klO) 

A  decline  in  foreign  rice  prices  is  noted  in  a  Burman  Government 
announcement  of  quantities  and  prices  of  recent  Government- to-Government 
rice  sales.    The  base  price  for  Ngasein  Small  Mills  Special  was  55  pounds 
sterling  per  long  ton  ($6,88  per  100  pounds)  and  other  grades  were 
comparable.    Quantities  were  as  follows  in  long  tons  (million  pounds  in 
parentheses):    India  50  (112);  Japan  k-0  (90);  Indonesia  22  (k9) ;  and  the 
United  Kingdom  13  (29). 


The  Government  of  India  recently  announced  a  further  export 
allocation  of  150,000  bales  (122,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  of 
Bengals,    Omras,  Dholleras  and  Mathias  cotton.    This  is  in  addition 
to  the  first  1952-53  allocation  of  100,000  bales  (82,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  gross)  of  Bengal  cotton,  announced  about  October  7,  1952. 
It  has  also  been  announced  that  export  restrictions  have  been  removed 
on  Commillas  and  Cononades. 


The  Government  of  Argentina  announced  on  October  20,  1952  an  upward 
revision  of  the  1952-53  export  allocation  of  cotton  from  115,000  bales  to 
184,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross). 


